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MAKING FICTION PLAUSIBLE. 





Up in the wilds of Canada, among a wilder 
bunch of girl campers that I was guiding 
among the lakes of Algonquin Park, was 
evolved a game that did much to help my sub- 
sequent story plotting. Hence I pass it on. 
“I Don’t Believe It,” we called the game. 

The job that my partner and I had was a 
sort of glorified guide-tutor combination. For 
three or four days at a time we would go out 
in two canoes with three girls from the camp 
and a councilor, to paddle and portage through 
the park ; and naturally at evening, when the 
tents were pitched, the canoes drawn up, and 
a fire blazing, one of the girls would be sure 
to demand a story. So the game originated. 

Not being a story teller, I adopted the role 
of maker of puzzles. I was to begin with a 
fact that all of them knew — something local 
—and build from the truth to fiction. When 
the audience thought they detected the seam in 
the fabric, they were to shout, “I don’t be- 
lieve it!” and if I had been yarning, the story 
had to be done over again. 

At first I rarely progressed far, but in the 
course of the summer I found that I was get- 
ting farther and farther from reality to ro- 


mance, and began to realize that I was using 
a Spartan method to teach myself verisimili- 
tude. 

Each story, starting with a grain of truth, 
had to be developed into an interesting narra- 
tive that would be accepted by the group 
about me, and this was splendid training in the 
art of writing fiction. 

Since I came home I have found that the 
same method of story-plotting is successful, 
and that if I endeavor constantly to make 
written fiction plausible to magazine readers I 
make it acceptable to editors. If, while a 
writer is composing, he is continually expect- 
ing that some one may shout, “I don’t believe 
it!” he will consider more carefully what he 
is writing, so that if there is a weak spot he 
will be the first one to detect it. That, of 
course, means keeping the manuscript in the 
workshop until the thin places have been re- 
inforced and strengthened by enough back- 
ground and motivation to prevent detection. 
Amid the snapping of the spruce boughs in a 
campfire a kind of hypnotic blanket is often 
cast over the reasoning minds of the auditors; 
but there is no mystery, no romance, to blind 
a reader when the spruce of the woods is put 
before him in the form of printed paper. 

One great fault with many of the manu- 
scripts rejected by editors is their lack of 
plausibility. Most frequently this is due to 
examples of improbable coincidence. It might 
happen, of course, that just as the heroine is 
in imminent danger, the hero, supposed to be 
a hundred miles away, should appear to save 
her, but the strain on the reader’s credulity 
great, and he is likely to cry mentally : 
don’t believe it !” and lay the story down. 
is not impossible that the letter picked up by 
a neglected waif in the street should give him 
the address of his long-lost father, but it is 
exceedingly improbable. It is no defence for 
the author to say, referring to an improbable 
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incident : “ That is based on an event in real 
life of which I have personal knowledge.” If 
the story is not plausible, the reader, who 
knows nothing of the incident in real life, will 
say : “I don’t believe it !” just the same. 

In the tendency of people to their “I don't 


believe it” criticism lies a constant challenge 

to a story writer. Make them believe it! He 

who can take the utterly unbelievable and 

make it credible has proved his right to the 

title of artist. Willis K. Jones. 
State Coriece, Penn. 





WRITING FOR CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS. 


Writers who correspond for construction 
publications do it for the money there is in it, 
and it is indeed a certain method of having a 
bit of ready cash regularly coming in. To 
some, it may be only drudgery ; to others, it 
is highly interesting. To say the least, this 
kind of work is a paying preparation for bet- 
ter things. 

In order to get appointed as a correspon- 
dent for from one to ten such publications, it 
is necessary, of course, to get into communi- 
cation with the editors of the many varied 
journals of this type now being issued. 
Where you are located will have considerable 
weight in causing the editor either to accept 
or reject your proffer of a regular 
letter. Also, if you happen to be situated so 
as to have access to a large amount of ad- 
vanced construction news, you are almost cer- 
tain to find a market for your information. 
But if you can send in only a few inches of 
news a month, it will hardly pay you or the 
publication to bother with it. On the other 
hand, it is possible to make up your lack of 
live local news, if you can see from half a 
dozen to twenty country 
clip items from them and rewrite them satis- 
factorily. 

If you are able to see quite a number of 
newspapers, you can send in what you have 
rewritten, in brief form, and the editor will 
use it, if he has not already secured the same 
information from some other source ; but if, 
in addition to seeing a large number of news- 
papers, you are living in a city of from twenty 


news- 


weeklies and can 


thousand population up, and can personally 
interview architects and engineers 
You 


and others, 


you are indeed fortunate. ought to be 


able to earn a comfortable sum each month ; 
you will find other information that you can 
sell to various trade journals. 

The main thing in writing construction 
news is accuracy and briefness. The editor 
who constantly has to edit down your stuit 
finally gets to the point where he does n’t eye 
your regular letter so favorably. He sees 
that you are trying to put over a long string 
of stuff, and he blue-pencils his revenge. 

Construction news is divided into three gen- 
eral classes, all of which interlock, more or 
less. These are :— 


1. Building news — Concerning structures, 
designed mostly by architects, such as schools, 
churches, and private buildings, for whatever 
purpose, 

2. Engineering news — Concerning projecis 
designed by engineers, such as paving, roads, 
drainage, sewers, bridges, etc. 

3. Bond Concerning issues of 
bonds to pay for proposed improvements of a 
public nature. 


news — 


Representatives of construction periodicals 
get this kind of news mostly by personal calls 
on architects, engineers, contractors, or city 
officials. Newspaper reports can be “run 
down,” and it is usually an easy matter to find 
out to whom a certain contract was awarded. 

Thus you can become a construction news 
reporter on your own hook, so to speak, and 
you can always find plenty to write about if 
you are where anything of the kind is hap- 
pening, and if you go after the right news 
energetically. 

You send in your material, each item on a 
separate piece of paper, oncea week, as a rule, 
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and your check will come once a month. 
Sometimes you have to clip your published 
news and send in your “string” monthly, but 
quite often the editorial office keeps track of 
how much you send in. Honest treatment is 
accorded to honest correspondents. The wait 
for a check may be long and heartrending, but 
the check will come, and when a number of 
checks get to coming regularly each month, it 
is a very satisfactory experience. 

Some construction publications want ex- 
clusive news — that no other paper gets — 
but I do not think the pay as a rule is high 
enough to justify a correspondent’s being con- 
nected with but one publication. I think it is 
perfectly fair for a correspondent to send in 
his news to many different editors. Of course 
you would vary your news-letter, according 
to the style of the various papers. 

If you wish, you can-also become subscrip- 
tion representative for several publications, 
and you may occasionally pick up an “ad.” 
Naturally you will get a commission on all 
business of this kind you turn in. 

The publication you correspond for is 
usually mailed to you free of charge. 

There are a large number of construction 
publications, as well as certain trade journals 
using construction items concerning the trade 
to which they are devoted. Some of the 
journals of this class are as follows :— 

The Interlocker, 805 Leader-News Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. A house organ devoted to tile. 

Valve World, 836 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Crane Co. 

American City, New York, N. Y. Devoted 
to city improvements, etc.; however, the editor 
of this publication once wrote me that he did 
not pay for material. 

Architectural Forum, 
Boston 17, Mass. 
subjects. 

Zinc, Lead, and Oil Journal, Joplin, Mo. 
American Banker, New York, N. Y. 


142 Berkeley street, 
Technical and architectural 


Canadian Finance, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
The Boston Commercial publishes an arti- 


cle once a week on construction, bonds, or 
allied subjects. 

Electrical World, Tenth avenue at Thirty- 
sixth street, New York, N. Y. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., which firm also issues 








a large number 
papers. 
The Financial Post, 143 University avenue, 


of other technical trade 


Toronto, Canada. Finance and bonds. 
Chase Publishing Co., 731 Lumber Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. Publishes the Central 
Banker, for Chicago ; the Western Banker, 
Omaha ; and the Western Financier, Kansas 
City. 
Monetary Times of Canada, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. Canadian bonds. 
Construction News, Little Rock, 
Ark. Not at present employing new corre- 
spondents. 


Southern 


American Builder, Chicago, Ill. The Car- 
penter-Contractor Trade Journal. 

Western Builder, Montgomery Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Improvement Bulletin, 16 N. Fourth street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Western Contractor, 521 Locust 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chester street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

The Bond Buyer, Weekly and Daily, 67 
Pearl street, New York, N. Y. 

Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 
Pays eight dollars a page and seven dollars 
each for pictures of structures costing more 
than $250,000 each. 

Contracting 


street, 


News, Dallas, Texas. (I 
have not’seen a copy of this paper lately ; is 
it suspended?) 

Oklahoma Construction News, 
City, Okla. The same firm 
Kansas Construction News. 

The Engineering News-Record, New York, 
| i 

Southern Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 

This is a very incomplete list. There are 
dozens of others. Have had dealings with 
several of the above-mentioned, but not all, 
by any means. Nor would I say that all of 
these I have mentioned will employ correspon- 
dents ; but if they will not, there are plenty 
that will. he field is unlimited 
worked. 


Oklahoma 


also publishes 


and un- 


Many trade papers and construction week- 


lies are looking for live correspondents. 
Don’t say you haven’t a chance; get to 
work! Roscoe S. West. 


Littte Rock, Ark 
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e’e THe Writer is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for. $1.50 a year. 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
$1.62, including postage. 

e’e All drafts and money orders should be made 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
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e*e Contributions not used will be returned, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

e*e The publication office of Tue Writer is 
Room s52-A, 244 Washington street, but all 
munications should be addressed : — 
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P. O. Box 1905, Boston, 6, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always 
THE Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. 


wanted for 


The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for 
has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


any one who 


say. 


Careful study of well-written stories — 
critical examinations to see how and why the 
wheels go ’round — will help the fiction writer, 
or perhaps show one ambitious to write fiction 


whether he has the requisite ability. It- is 


good practice to take a story by a successful 
writer, and after reading until the story is 
well started to lay it down and consider how 
you yourself would finish it. It will be inter- 
esting and instructive to see how near your 
idea of development will come to that of the 
author of the printed story. If your idea and 
his coincide, you have reason for congratulat- 
ing yourself on being a genius ; but in any 
case careful consideration of the various pos- 
sibilities will increase your constructive power. 
It is good practice for the fiction writer, also, 
to try mentally to characterize the persons he 
meets in daily life—for instance, those who 
are riding with him in a street car — consider- 
ing what distinctive peculiarities each one has 
that the writer would mention in a character- 
ization in a story. In many cases, no doubt, 
such attempts will be discouraging, because the 
faculties of story-construction and character- 
ization are not common to all writers — even 
very good writers may not have them — but 
if the faculties are there such practice will de- 
velop them, and if they are not there it is well 
that the writer who has no ability to write fic- 
tion should know it. 


The editor of THE WRriTER has received a 
letter in which the writer says : — 


Could you use in your publication a_ short 
snapy story of 10,000 words, produced from the 
pen of a young westerner, who writes the kind 
of stories that writes it self upon the readers 
mind? 

If you are in 
card 


the market for such stories, a 
from you will bring the Mss for 
apprival. 

The answer necessarily is “No.” Un- 
doubtedly the same answer will be made by 
every editor to whom the letter is sent and 
who takes the trouble to answer it —no re- 
turn postage enclosed. The writer's 
spelling and his literary style are not appeal- 
ing, and some editors will be just skeptical 
enough to doubt whether he can write “ the 
kind of stories that writes it self upon the 
readers mind.” So much depends upon the 
manner of treatment in story-writing that it 
is practically impossible to judge a story from 
a description, anyway ; and the only informa- 
tion of value which a writer can get from an 
editor by sending such a letter is the reply ‘f 


your 


was 
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he should ask simply : “Could you use a 
story of 10,000 words?” in which case some 
editors might answer (if a self-addressed 
stamped envelope were enclosed ) : “I could, 
perhaps, if it is good.” As for special arti- 
cles, it may be advisable in some cases to ask 
an editor whether he could use an article de- 
scribed, but generally it is better to submit 
the manuscript. A writer, however, should 
never submit a manuscript to any publication 
unless he has some knowledge of the nature 
of the publication, and, in a general way at 
least, knows what kinds of manuscripts it 
prints. With “The Writer’s Directory of 
Periodicals” available, it is easy to get in- 
formation about the manuscript requirements 
of the periodicals whose editors buy manu- 
scripts. “ 

~ « 

Writers should remember that an editor is 
always prejudiced against a manuscript when 
he opens it and finds that it is typewritten with 
no space left between the lines, or on a ma- 
chine ‘with a worn-out ribbon or with type 
clogged with lint and dust. 

s** 

The Louisville Courier-Journal paragrapher 
gives these definitions: “A ‘prominent 
author’ is the novelist who wrote this year’s 
best-seller. An obscure writer is the novelist 
who wrote last year’s best-seller.” 

. ° 7 


Frank L. Stanton in the Atlanta Constitu- 


tion prints this sarcastic dialogue : — 
“There must be good money in the literary 
business.”’ 
“What makes you think so?” 
“Well, whenever Brown writes a new novel 


his publisher buys a new automobile.” 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





The Capital Magazine (1347 L street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C.), a magazine to rank 
with such magazines as the Yale Review and 
the Atlantic Monthly, published 


will be 


monthly, beginning January 1, with N. Bryl- 








lion Fagan as editor, and John Chase Ferrell 
as managing editor. The editors are in the 
market for short stories, poems, essays, gen- 
eral articles, skits, plays, and storiettes — any- 
thing that will be of interest to the discrimin- 
ating and sophisticated reader. Payment will 
be made on publication, and the work of new 
writers is heartily invited. 








The Christian Endeavor World ( Boston ) 
has for several years been making a specialty 
of brief informational articles, seeking to 
print in each issue one article under each of 
nine categories — biography, travel, the Bible, 
missions, science, literature, history, Chris- 
tianity, and the United States—each article 
to be written by a writer thoroughly familiar 
with the subject. Such articles should not ex- 
ceed 600 words, and payment is made usually 
at the rate of half a cent a word. In additioa, 
the Christian Endeavor World is always glad 
to consider strong and unusual stories, with a 
good moral tone, of about 3,500 words. The 
magazine is oversupplied with serials at pres- 
ent. 





The Violin World (New York) will be 
glad to receive articles that will be of interest 
to violinists. 





The new paper for girls in their teens to be 
published by the Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum street, Cincinnati, beginning January, 
1922, will be called the Portal, and there will 
also be a new paper for boys of the same age, 
to be called the Target. For these papers, the 
publishers are in the market for high-grade 
stories and articles. All material should have 
plenty of interest and action, and be of high 
educational value, without cheap moralizing, 
Nothing that is coarse or lurid will be used. 
and no stories of crime or other unpleasant 
atmosphere, or stories involving the shootinz 
or trapping of animals are wanted. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the publications 
for which they are especially intended. De- 
cisions are made promptly and payment is 
made on acceptance. In the case of illustrated 
articles, additional payment is made for the 
photographs. 





Judge (225 Fifth avenue, New York ) al- 


ways likes to consider timely jokes, short hu- 
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morous yerse, and short satirical or humorous 
stories and sketches. 


Vogue ( New York ) would like some spe- 
cial travel articles, well illustrated. 


Dennis, Harvey, & Remington, publishers 2f 
Progress and the Fun Book, have removed 
from Wheeling to 110 East Twenty-third 
street, New York. The Fun Book has no 
special needs just now, although the publishers 
will consider short humor, such as jokes, epi- 
grams, sketches, jingles, etc. No manuscripts 
are wanted at present for Progress, as the 
future of this magazine is uncertain. 


The Musical Classic (South Bend, Indiana) 
would like some good instructive articles. 


Every Child’s Magazine ( Omaha ) is 
supplied with manuscripts at present. 


Fashionable Dress (New York) is no 
longer in the market for fiction. 


fully 


Letters addressed to the Futurist, 
Colorado, are returned by the 
marked “ Refused.” 


Denver, 
postoffice, 

Dew Drops ( Elgin, Ill.) wants short stories 
for children, of from six to nine years of age 
— stories of from 600 to 900 words. Sample 
copies of Dew Drops and printed suggestions 
for writers will be sent on request made to 
the editor of Dew 
WRITER. 


Drops, mentioning THe 


The San Francisco News Letter publishes a 
notice saying that the News Letter does not 
solicit fiction and will not be responsible for 
the 


return of any unsolicited manuscripts. 

The publication of Film 
York ) was discontinued with 
November Io. 


The Gold Book 
pended publication. 


( New 
issue 


Stories 


the for 


(New York) has sus- 


Candidates for any of the Pulitzer prizes, 
to be awarded at the commencement exercises 
of Columbia University next June, must be 
nominated in writing on or before February 


The American School Citizenship League 
announces another world essay contest open to 


students of all countries. Two sets of prizes, 
known as the Seabury prizes —$75, $50, and 
$25, each —are offered for the best essays on 
the following subjects : (1) The Function of 
Education in the Promotion of International 
Understanding (open to students in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges); (2) The 
Essential Foundations of a Co-operating 
World ( open to seniors in secondary schools). 
The contest will close June 1, 1922. Litera- 
ture and information relating to the contest 
may be obtained from Mrs, Fannie Fern An- 
drews, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, 17. 


The publisher of Locoma ( Farmington, 
Mich.) is seeking a new name for the maga- 
zine which shall be better than the present 
name —a combination of the first syllables of 
the words, love, courtship, marriage. The 
magazine is devoted to a serious discussion of 
personal subjects, such as love, courtship, 
marriage, divorce, eugenics, and so on. The 
new name must be expressive, catchy, just 
suited to the nature of the magazine. The 
name decided on will be paid for at the rate 
of $100 a word—for a name of one word, 
$100, for a name of two words, $200 — but if 
the word “ Magazine” is included in the title 
it will not be paid for. 


The Nation (20 Vesey street, New York ) 
announces an annual prize of $100 for the best 
poem submitted by an American poet in a con- 
test to be conducted by the Nation each year 
between Thanksgiving Day and New Year's 
Day. No restriction is placed upon the sub- 
ject or form of poems, and poems arranged in 
a definite sequence may, if the author so de- 
sires, be counted as a single poem, but it will 
be impossible to consider poems of more than 
400 lines. Poems must be in English, and no 
translations will be accepted. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten, with the name of the 
author in full on each page of the manuscript, 
and no more than three poems from any one 
author will be considered. Acknowledg- 
ment of receipt will be sent, but no manu- 
scripts will be returned. Poems not winning 
a prize may be purchased at regular rates. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the office of the 
Nation not earlier than November 25, nor 
later than December 31, and should be marked 
on the envelope, “For the Nation’s Poetry 
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Prize.” The winning poem for 1921 will be 
published in the Mid-winter Literary Supple- 
ment of the Nation, to appear February 8, 1922. 


Life ( New York ) is publishing in each is- 
sue a page of “Life Lines” —short para- 
graphs of from one to a dozen lines each on 
timely topics, the shorter the better, provided 
each paragraph has a sharp point or makes a 
good joke. For each paragraph accepted for 
this page Life will pay five dollars, or for 
paragraphs accepted for use elsewhere in the 
paper, two dollars each. In addition, hegin- 
ning in December, Life will award a prize oi 
$100 to the author of the best Life Line pub- 
lished in the previous three months, the award 
to be made by the editorial staff of Life. 
Motto for contributors : “A Laugh in Every 
Life Line.” 

The Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance of the Council of Boards of Benevol- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 749 
Rush street, Chicago, offers a “ John Wesley, 
Tr.” contest, each competing paper to sugz2st 
an idea for a new “John Wesley, Jr.” story, 
dealing entirely with the work of the Boer4 
of Foreign Missions; the Board of Home 
Missions ; the Board of Temperance, Prolibi- 
tion, and Public Morals ; the General Deacon- 
ess Board, and the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes ; the Board of Conference Claimants ; 
the Board of Education ; the Board of Edi. 
cation for Negroes; the Board of Sunday 
Schools ; the Board of Epworth League ; or 
the American Bible Society. The idea ad- 
judged best in each class will receive an award 
of $100 ; the second best in each class, an 
award of $50 ; and the next two, an award of 
$25 each. Every competitor must have read 
“John Wesley, Jr.” in order to compete in- 
telligently. Manuscripts must be signed with 
an assumed name, the real name and address 
of the author being written on the blank pro- 
vided for that purpose and placed in a sealed 
envelope, bearing the fictitious name on the 
outside. The winning paper in each c!ass will 
be turned over to a writer selected by the De- 
partment of Education, who will use the idea 
as the basis of a story which will become one 
of the study books of next year or later. That 
book will bear the name of the writer and the 


name of the person submitting the winning 
paper as co-authors. No manuscript shovld 
contain more than 1,000 words. The contest 
for the Board of Foreign Missions and for 
the Board of Education for Negroes will close 
December 31, and for all other departments 
March 31. Enrollment cards may be obtained 
from the Department of Education, Council of 
the Boards of Benevolence. 


The Arts and Festivals Committee of the 
United Neighborhood Houses, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, announce the prize of a silver 
cup for the best Peace song, to be sung in 
unison by groups of settlement children at the 
Spring festival in New York, given under the 
auspices of the United Neighborhood Houses. 
and a prize of a silver cup for the besi song 
lyric on the subject of “Peace.” The contest 
will close February 1. In addition, thr2= 
prizes of $100 each are offered for the best 
one-act play, a community pageant, and the 
best Spring festival. Any subject may be 
chosen, but subjects having an elevating con- 
structive idea will be given preference, and the 
contest will close March 1. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Man- 
dolinists, and Guitarists offers a prize of $109 
for the best plectral quintet in classic form 
( Instrumentation, first and second mandolins, 
mandola, mando-cello, and guitar). Com- 
positions must be submitted in score and en 
partitur, be in suite or sonata form, and about 
twelve minutes in length. Each composition 
must bear a fictitious name, and the composer 
must enclose an envelope containing real name 
and address, bearing on the outside the ficti- 
tious name. Compositions should be sent .o 
the chairman of the prize committee, Mrs. 
Vahdah Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th 
street, New York, on or before December 31. 

Better Fruit ( Twelfth and Jefferson streets, 
Portland, Oregon ) offers prizes of $10 and 
$5 for the best and most informative letters 
detailing experiences in growing fruits, berries, 
or nuts in a western state. Letters dealing 
with experiences in eastern states, where con- 
ditions differ so much from those west of the 
Rocky Mountains, will not be available. These 
letters are to be used in the annual “ Home- 
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seekers’ Number,” to be issued January 1, and 
manuscripts should reach Better Fruit not 
later than December 17. No letter should ex- 
ceed 1,000 words, and all letters submitted will 
be considered the property of Better Fruit, and 
awards to writers who do not win a cash prize 
will consist of subscriptions to the periodical. 
Ernest C, Potts is now the editor of Better 
Fruit, having recently succeeded W. H. Wal- 
ton. 


The Knights of Columbus Historical Com- 
mission prize offer has been amended so that 
the prize for professors of history in the col- 
leges of the United States is open to profes- 
sors in other social sciences, the amount of 
the prize has been increased to $3,000, and 
there is no prize offered to students in foreign 
countries. Manuscripts should be accom- 
panied with a sealed envelope containing the 
author’s name and address, inscribed with the 
assumed name, and should be addressed to the 
Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 
Studies in American History, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, 
name 


Students in 
university. The contest 
will close May 31. Authors of original studies 
in various aspects ‘ of 


3oston. colleges 


should their 
American nationality 
who do not wish to enter the prize competition 
may submit manuscripts direct to the Knights 
Historical 
Massachusetts avenue, 


of Columbus Commission, 199 
The Commis- 
Bulletins regarding the 
submitting 


Soston. 
issued two 
conditions of 


sion has 


and 
copies will be sent to any one upon request. 


manuscripts, 


The Pe etry 


the prize of 


Society of America has awarded 


$s o, offered i the William 


I indsa\ contest 


Harry 
Pover 


rello 


for poetic drama, to 
play . “as 
forty-five plays 
in the contest. 


tour-act 


Lee for his . 
One hundred and 


mitted 


were sub- 


Prize offers still open 
Prizes in 
sity School 


Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
of Journalism: f he st American 
novel published this year, $1,00 for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1 for the 
best volume of verse by an 


American author, $1,000. 


Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3.000 and 
a $soo medal, and three traveling scholarships 


ing a value of $1,500 each. All 


hav- 


offered annually 
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under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Brain Power 
for stories showing the turning point that leads to 
success, competition closing March 1. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $7,500 offered by the Knights 
of Columbus in an American history contest. Par- 
ticulars in October Writer. 

Ten prizes of $100 each offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true stories submitted during 
1921. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best story, and prizes of $100 
each for the five next best stories, offered by Suc- 


cess, contest closing December 31. 


Particulars in 
July Writer. 
Prize of too guineas offered by the .Talbot Press, 
Dublin. for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
Particulars in July Writer. 
prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
rical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
graph on American history, and the Herbert 
\dams prize for a monograph on the history 
Fastern Hemisphere. Particulars in 
WRITER. 


I, 1022 


April, 
f $1,000 offered by the American Chamber 
rce in Paris, for the best essay on “ Toler- 
Religion, and Politics.” Con- 
March 1, Particulars in July 


in Economics, 

test t 1922. 
WRITER 

Prizes of $1,000, 

cis D. Pollak 

for the best 


lars in 


$soo and $s00 offered by the Fran- 
Foundation for 
essays submitted 
March Writer. 


Research 
Particu- 


Economic 
during 1921. 


Esther Yarnell prize of $100 offered by the Lyric 
West for the best poem, or group of poems, pub- 
lished in the magazine before January 1. 
in October Writer. 


Particulars 


Hodder & 


Canadian novel, and 


competition offered by 


» for a $500 


for Canadian boys or girls. Com- 


une 1 Particulars in November 


of $100 each offered by the United 
New York, for the best 
community pageant, and the 
March 1. 


1d Houses of 
lay, the best 


best spring festival. closes 


Particulars in N« 
of Sro 


Competition 
vember WriTER. 
Prize offered by the Forest Theatre Asso- 


ciation, Carmel, Calif., for an original play adapted 
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for production in the Forest Theatre during the 
summer season of 1922. Competition closes February 
1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best article on hunting and 
trapping offered by Alfred E. Ross, contest closing 
March 1. Particulars in October Writer. 

Delineator prize of $500 for the best article written 
by a senior of any American woman’s college or co- 
educational institution, on “ How I Worked My 
Way Through College,” competition closing Feb- 
ruary 15. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a symphony, and a prize of $500 
for a piece of chamber music, offered by the Pad- 
erewski Fund for American Composers, contest ex- 
tended to close December 31. 
WRITER. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 
ing April 15, 1922, Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Depauw University 
School of Music for the best composition for organ 
submitted by January 1. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association for an orchestral composition, 
contest closing January 1, 1922. Particulars in Sep- 
tember Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“How I Earned My Musical Education,” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Three sets of prizes — five of $40, five of $20, and 
five of $10 — offered by Contemporary Verse for the 
best work in the magazine during 10921. 
in September Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 
tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes aggregating $300 offered by the American 
Humane Association, Albany, for the best essays 
dealing with the trapping evil, contest extended to 
end December 31. Particulars in June Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. April 
Writer. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January Writer. 
Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
«{ New York) for stories, short poems, and 
written by Camp Fire girls. 
WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
Original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Wrirer. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 


Particulars in June 


Particulars 


Particulars in 


( Bos- 
competition 


essays, 


Particulars in October 


Little Story Magazine ), 
in April Writer. 


Philadelphia. Particulars 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Literary Property Shop. —“ \Vhat's 
that?” echoed the Property Shop salesman. 
“Why, that’s a rough tweed shoulder. The 
sort she buries her face in on the last page. 
You won't get anything cheaper anywhere. 
What’s more, the cheapest things bring in the 
most money. Should think any 
recognize that shoulder. We've got 
too—they have to be rough, too; sort of 
It’s all 
That's the 
garment she can sew on ina 


writer'd 


sleeves, 


manly, you know, for her to cry on. 
clothes in this department. 
little white 
crisis or a climax. 


tiny 


They’re always white and 
That’s a roll of 
material — bit 


they’re always wanted. soft, 


white clinging soiled 


now — 


not so popular as it was. I’d almost give 
that. Has to be a little 
nowadays, marked down at a sale 


stenographers and salesladies. If 


model 
That’s for 


you French 
she’s a mil- 
lionaire’s daughter there is better 
than riding breeches or a bathing suit. You 
can take it from me. Kimonos! I don’t know 
what we did before kimonos. They’re the hub 
of matrimonial complication. And _ then 
there’s the rosy sort that she just slips into at 
the right moment or looks at her rounded chin 
Not 
dinner jackets and rough shirts open at his 
throat —that is, if the rough shirt’s 
just made a fortune out West. The 
shows how wealthy his father is, but with the 


nothing 


in the glass in. much choice between 
strong 


one 


other he can still buy the dinner jacket and 
me? But I'll 
show you some of the other departments. — 
New York Evening Post Literary Review. 

Why Not Write Short Longhand? 

More than half the words occurring in every- 
thing written or spoken are found in this list : 
About, Before, Extra, In, Must, Own, They, 
When, Between, For, Is, After, Neither, 
Quite, This, Where, Both, From, It 

Right, Again, Thus, Which, Can, Full, | 
No, Said, To, Why, Could, Good, Kind, 
Against, Nor, Shall, Too, Will, Do, 
Know, Not, Should, Always, Under 
Does, Each, Either, Ever, Except, Has, 
Have, Her, Here, His, Make, 
Might, More, Most, And, Oh, 


dispense with the father. Get 


Just, 
Great, 
With, 

On, 
Say, 
One, 


Him, 


Much, 
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Only, Or, Other, Our, Such, Than, That, The, 
There, Are, Their, Upon, Very, Was, We. 
Were, What, You, Your, As, At, Be, Because, 
Been, Every. 

A fairly good longhand writer can go fifty 
or sixty words a minute by using such abbre- 
viations as Abt for About ; Cm for Come ; 
Rec or Rev for Receive, etc. Workers 
do not have time to study a shorthand 
tem can develop “ Short longhand”’ to a 
prising degree of 


who 
sys- 
sur- 
efficiency — enough, 
least to take copious notes at institutes, 
mons, and lectures. — Autumn Leaves, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Victor Huco. 


By Mme. Duclaux. 268 pp. Cloth. 
New 


York : Henry Holt & Company. 1g21. 

Mme, Duclaux, English by birth and French 
by long association, has given us an admirable 
biography of Victor Hugo, here published as 
the ninth volume of the Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century Series. She tells in a most in- 
teresting way of Hugo’s childhood and youth; 
of his marriage in 1822; of the domestic difti- 
culties nine years later that separated him 
from his friend Sainte-Beuve; of his meeting 
with Juliette Drouet in 1833, resulting in the 
liaison that was destined to endure for nearly 
fifty years; of his second violent quarrel with 
Sainte-Beuve in 1837; of his election to the 
French Academy; of his escape to Brussels 
after the coup d'état; of his settling in Jersey 
in 1852 with his wife and family (and Mme. 
Drouet ); of his expulsion from Jersey be- 
cause of his revolutionary poems and his re- 
moval to Guernsey, where he bought Haute- 
ville House; of his return to Paris after 
Sedan when the Republic was proclaimed and 
his experiences during the sie~-: of his retire- 
ment to Brussels, where his house was mobbed, 
and his expulsion from Brussels as an abettor 
of the Commune in Paris; of his return to 
Paris after a year in Guernsey, to stav for the 
remainder of his life ; of the death of his wife 
in 1865 and of Mme. Drouet in 1883: and of 
his own death in 1885. Hugo’s literary work 
and his political activities are both given full 
attention, and the book is a 
the man. 


living picture of 


Forty-Opp YEars IN 


THE LITERARY ior. Ry 
Tames L. 


cr 
Ford. 362 pp. Cloth. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. 1021. 

Tames L. Ford, author of “The Literary 
Shop,” “ Bohemia Invaded,” and other books, 
tells us in this new yolume in a chattv was 
the story of his life experiences, dealing, as 
he says, “not with mv own 
but with the men and 
known and the paths 
strayed.” As _ reporter, 


accomplishments, 
women whom I have 
along which I have 
dramatic critic, liter- 


ary critic, press-agent, and editor, he has 
known, often intimately, the theatrical and 
artistic and literary notables of the last half 
century, and has moreover come in contact 
with many varied phases of New York life, so 
that he is justified in saying : “ Those who 
follow my trail will find themselves more 
often in strange, even discreditable, company 
than among the elect who cluster about the 
seats of the mighty.” Whether he is writing 
about actors, hookmakers, sporting men, poli- 
ticians, journalists, \theatre managers, bur- 
lesque queens, authors, convicts, or clergymen, 
however, Mr. Ford is always bright and en- 
tertaining, and his book, full of humor, kindly 
and cynical by turns, and interspersed with 
pictures, anecdotes, and pen-portraits of the 
many famous or notorious ren and women he 
has known, is a_ fascinating chronicle. Its 
variety is indicated by the list of some seventy 
illustrations, including pictures of such dif- 
ferent persons as P. T. Barnum, Pauline 
Markham, Frank Stockton, Tony Pastor, 
“Silverdollar Smith,” Edwin Booth, Harry 
Hill, and “ Frank R. Munsey Burying the New 
York Sun.” 


Menp Your Sprecr. By 
pp. Boards. 
pany. 1920. 
Common errors in writing and speaking are 

pointed out by Dr. Vizetelly in this little 

book, which gives in alphabetical order words 
and phrases frequently misused. Two full 
pages, including a table, are devoted to ex- 
plaining the right use of “shall” and “ will.” 

Wo? Wen? Wuere? Waar? 
Frank H. Vizetelly. 79 pp. Boards. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1920. 
“Who? When? Where? What?” is really a 

pocket dictionary of names, with brief notices 

of about 2,000 persons—men and women — 
or characters in mythology and literature. 

Roosevett: THE 
Gilman. With 
pp. Cloth. 
I9g2!. 

As a college classmate of Theodore Roose- 
velt Mr. Gilman became acquainted with the 
future President when the two young men 
entered Harvard College in the fall of 1876 
as members of the Harvard Class of ’8o. 
Struck by the earnestness of a_ bespectacled 
young man with side whiskers and bared teeth 
who was arguing vigorously with two friends 
in the transept of Memorial Hall, Mr. Gilman 
asked a classmate: “Who is he?” “Oh, 
that’s Teddv Roosevelt, one of our ’80 men,” 
was the reply. From that time on, Mr. Gilman 
says, Roosevelt was to him more and more a 
narked personality, and in this new biocraphv 
he has tried to analyze the character of his col- 
leve classmate and to interpret him by his 
words and deeds. “I have not cared to ex- 
press a coldly judicial attitude,” Mr. Gilman 
savs. “ Rather have I sought to set forth that 


Frank H. Vizetelly. 48 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


Compiled by 
New York: 


Happy 
illustrations 
Boston : Little, 


Warrior. By Bradley 
from photographs. 376 
Brown, & Company. 
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high estimate of Roosevelt which I have cher- 
ished through more than three decades.” The 
book abounds in anecdotes and intimate remi- 
niscences— Mr. Gilman’s personal recollec- 
tions, with new material secured from many 
persons who were Roosevelt's associates and 
friends, illustrative of his personality. The 
reminiscences of the artist, De Camp, who in 
1908 in the White House painted the portrait 
of the President that hangs on the walls of the 
Harvard Union, are especially illuminating. 
Mr. Gilman writes in a personal and informal 
style, frankly from the point of view of an 
unbounded admirer of Roosevelt, and from 
first to last his book is one of lively interest. 

Cotumpine Time. By Will Irwin. 171 pp. Cloth. 

Boston : The Stratford Company. 1921. 

A novel set in the days when the West was 
young and the rush for gold brought together 
many types of men in the mining camps. 
Hammers or Hert. By W. E. Trautmann and Peter 

Hagboldt. 338 pp. Paper. Chicago: The New 

World Publishing Company. 1921. 

A novel based on events in the labor con- 
troversies in 1902-1909 in the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio steel and iron districts. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe WritTeER.] 

A Ptray-Boy or Two 


Wortps (Charles Haddon 


Chambers ). John D. Williams. Century for De- 
cember. 

A Note on NEWSPAPERS AND Epvucation. Glenn 
Frank. The Tide of Affairs, in Century for Decem- 


ber. 
Dickens. G. Santayana. 
ALEXANDER BLoK. 
December. 

LEAVES FROM My 
piece portrait. 
November. 


Dial for 
Glenway 


December. 
Wescott. Poetry for 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Chauncey M. 


With frontis- 
Depew. Scribner’s for 
Conressions oF A Music Critic. W. J. 
Scribner’s for November. 
Woop-BLock PrintiInG To-Day. 
Frank Weitenkampf. Scribner’s for 


Hender- 
son. 


Illustrated. 
November. 


Tue Literary Sporiicut. II,— Booth Tarking- 
ton. Bookman for November. 
Out or My Newspaper Days. I. — Chicago. 


Theodore Dreiser. Bookman for November. 


A Source For GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. William A. 
Eddy. Modern Language Notes for November. 
FuRTHER INTERPRETATIONS OF MILTON. John A, 
Himes. Modern Language Notes for November. 


W orDsworRTH 
Oscar J. 
November. 


His 
Modern 


AND 
Campbell. 


CHARACTER 
Language 


MATTHEW. 
Notes for 
ADVERTISING AS AN Art, A. P. 
for November. 
Poster. Edward McKnight 
Decoration for November. 


Herbert. Arts & 


Decoration 
THE 


Arts & 


Kauffer. 


FASCINATIONS AND DISCOURAGEMENTS OF News 





Reportinc. Chester S. Lord. Current Opinion for 
November. 


Tue Note or Morar Genius in SHAKSPERE. Cur- 
rent Opinion for November. 
THe Dramatic AND Emotionat Stupy oF Lan- 


GcuaGes. Current Opinion for November. 

A Littte Journey To tHE Home or Dattas Lore 
SHarp. House Beautiful for November. 

Se_tinc Your Puorocrapus. Frederick C. 
Photo-Era Magazine for November. 

Tuomas Paine. With frontispiece 
Jourdain. Open Court for October. 

Cuartes W. Aten. President of 
and Company. With portrait. 
tioner for November 1. 

Our RESENTMENT OF CRITICISM, 
for October 20. 

America’s Love ror Dante Topay 
pay. Literary Digest for October 209. 

Tue READER AND NEWSPAPER STYLE. 
tate for October 29. 

Reporter’s WorK TME Basis OF 
Fourth Estate for October 29. 

Str ArtHur Pearson. With portrait. 
tate for November 12. 

CRITICISM AND News. 
ber 3. 

AsouT PRIzEs. 


Davis. 
portrait. M. 


Little, 
Bookseller 


srown, 
and Sta- 


Literary Digest 
AND YESTER- 
Fourth Es- 
JOURNALISM. 
Fourth Es- 


Musical Courier for Novem- 


Musical Courier for November 3. 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


The Swedish Academy has awarded the 
Nobel prize in literature for 1921 to Anatole 
France. 

The Authors’ League of America has voted 
to combine with the Authors’ Society of Lon- 
don, and negotiations are being made for the 
formation of an organization, to be known as 
the International Society of Authors. It is 
thought that the Spanish, Scandinavian, and 
French authors’ societies will also join in the 
consolidation. 

Irving Bacheller has given the original 
manuscript of “ Eben Holden” to the St. Law- 
rence University, from which he 
uated in 1882, 


The 


was grad- 


Canadian 


Authors’ Association has 
crowned Bliss Carman as Canada’s major 
poet. 

Mrs. Frances Gilchrist Wood and Grove 
Wilson are new members of the O. Henry 


Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences, which awards annually a prize 
of $500 for the best short story published dur- 
ing the year. The committee is now com- 
posed of Blanche Colton Williams, Edward J. 
Wheeler, Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Gilchrist Wood, and Grove Wilson 


Frances 
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“Fifty Years a Journalist,” by Melville E. 
Stone, has been brought out by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. 

“News Hunting on Three Continents,” by 
Julius Chambers ( Mitchell Kennerley ), is a 
posthumous book, Mr. Chambers having died 
while revising it for the press. 

“Silhouettes of My Contemporaries,” by 
Lyman Abbott, is published by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. 

The essays on “Books and Habits,” by 
Lafcadio Hearn, selected and edited by John 
Erskine (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), are taken 
from Professor Hearn’s lectures to Japanese 
students at the University of Tokyo 
the topics are “Love in English Poetry,” 
“The Ideal Woman in English Poetry,” 
“The New Ethics,” “The Bible in English 
Literature,” and “ Some Poems about Insects.” 


Among 


“Memories and Notes of Persons and 
Places, 1852-1912,” by Sir Colvin 
( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is a collection of 
essays on John Ruskin, Robert Browning, 
3urne Jones, George Eliot, William E. Glad- 
stone, E, J. Trelawney, Victor Hugo, and 
Gambetta. 

“The Literature of Ecstacy,” by Albert 
Mordell, is published by Boni & Liveright. 

“ Shakspere and the Jew,” by Gerald Fried- 
lander (E. P. Dutton & Co.), deals with the 
Jew in pre-Shaksperian drama, 
Shaksperian drama, attempt to 
prove that the portrayal of Shylock 
in “The Merchant of Venice” is historically 
erroneous. 


Sidney 


and in post- 


and is an 


“Language : Its Nature and Its Wider Re- 
lations,” by Edward Sapir, is published by 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

“Romain Rolland; the Man and His Work,” 
by Stefan Zweig, has been translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul, and is published by Thomas 
Seltzer ( New York ). 

“Famous Dogs of Fiction,” edited by TI. 
Walker McSpadden, published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, describes dogs which have 
figured in the 
writers. 

“Through the Shadows with O. Henry,” | 
Al Jennings, is published by the H. K. 
Company. 


novels or stories of famous 


Thurston Hopkins, who wrote the interest- 
ing volume on “ Kipling’s Sussex” a year ago, 
has now prepared a companion volume, entitled 
“Rudyard Kipling, a Character Study,” pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 
& Co., of London. 


The series of bibliographies of modern 
authors published in London by Leslie, 
Chaundey, & Co., has been undertaken jointly 
with the Brick Row Bookshop of New York. 
So far the bibliographies of Robert Bridges 
and John Masefield have been published. 


“The Art of Illustration,” by Edmund J. 
Sullivan (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a 
study of the methods used. 


“Essentials of English Composition,” by 
Homer E. Woodbridge, is published by Har- 
court, Brace, & Co. 


“ Advanced Business Correspondence,” by 
George Burton Hotchkiss and Edward Jones 
Kilduff ( Harper & Bros.), is a manual of the 
writing of business English. 


“The Best Plays of 1920-1921, and the Year 
Book of the Drama in America,” edited by 
Burns Mantle, is published by Small, May- 
nard, & Co. 


The Bookman’s Journal, of London, will 
hereafter be issued in this country by the R. 
R. Bowker Company, publishers of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

The Schoolmen’s Club of Newark, N. J,, 
has placed a bronze tablet on the front wall 
of the Newark free public library to the mem- 
ory of Stephen Crane, who was born in New- 
ark November 1, 1871. 

A tablet has been placed on the building in 
Washington Square, New York, to mark the 
place where Alan Seeger once lived. 

Henry Oyen died at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
October 23, aged thirty-seven. 

Rey. Dr. John Punnett Peters died in New 
York November 10, aged sixty-eight. 

Dr. John A, Zahm died in Munich, Bavaria, 
November 11, aged seventy years. 

Mrs. Sarah Yorke Stevenson (“Peggy 
Shippen” ) died in Philadelphia November 14, 
aged seventy-four. 





